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and rhetoric not of the highest order. He
speaks coldly of the incomparable works of
JEsehylus. He admires beyond expression
those inexhaustible mines of commonplaces,
the plays of Euripides. He bestows a few
vague words on the poetical character of
Homer. He then proceeds to consider him
merely as an orator. An orator Homer doubt-
less was, and a great orator. But surely noth-
ing is more remarkable, in his admirable works
than the art with which his oratorical powers
are made subservient to the purposes of poet-
ry. Nor can I think Quintilian a great critic
in his own province. Just as are many of his
remarks, beautiful as are many of his illus-
trations, we can perpetually detect in his
thoughts that flavor which the soil of despot-
ism generally communicates to all the fruits
of genius. Eloquence was, in his time, little
more than a condiment which served to stimu-
late in a despot the jaded appetite for pane-
gyric, an amusement for the traveled nobles
and the blue-stocking matrons of Borne. It is,
therefore, with him rather a sport than a war;
it is a contest of foils, not of swords. He ap-
pears to think more of the grace of the atti-
tude than of the direction and vigor of the
thrust. It must be acknowledged, in justice
to Quintilian, that this is an error to which
Cicero has too often given the sanction, both
of Ms precept and of his example.
Longinus seems to have had great sensi-
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